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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for 
opinions expressed by his correspondents. Neither 
can he undertake to return, or to correspond with 
the writers of, rejected manuscripts intended for 
this or any other part of Nature. No notice is 
taken of anonymous communications.] 

Electro-Atomic Phenomena in the Magnetic Field. 

I hope you will grant me the opportunity of 
making some brief observations on an article which 
appeared in the issue of Nature for April 3, in which 
the anonymous reviewer “N. R. C.” delivers a judg¬ 
ment of exceptional severity on one of my publications, 
“Electro-atomic Phenomena under the Action of the 
Magnetic Field,” and for that reason very different 
from the other judgments which have come to my 
notice. 

I shall limit myself to a few points with the aim, 
not of inducing the reviewer to change his opinion, 
but of facilitating somewhat an equitable estimate by 
readers of Nature, which is so widely diffused and 
read by so many cultivated persons who are not 
occupied in any particular way with physics. 

The reviewer seems unwilling to take into con¬ 
sideration the fact that my book was written with the 
sole purpose of bringing together and co-ordinating 
my recent very numerous new experiments, of not 
one of which (and this seems to me something im¬ 
portant) has he been able to place the perfect validity 
in doubt. Hence he has confined himself to attack¬ 
ing the hypotheses proposed by me to account for the 
new facts. He declares that he is occupied only with 
the theory put forward to explain the facilitated ionisa¬ 
tion by shock which I have demonstrated to take 
place through the influence of the magnetic field. He 
says, in fact: “This matter has been discussed less 
thoroughly than the theory of magnetic rays.” By 
this he evidently intends to convey to the reader the 
com'iction that the latter theory has been destroyed by 
the courteous objections of some physicists, to whom 
I believe I opposed exhaustive, and not less courteous, 
rectifications. , 

The theory under examination at present consists m 
this : Under the action of the field a gaseous molecule 
tends to orient itself in such a manner that the force 
due to the field, and acting upon a satellite electron, 
acts towards the outside of the atom, and therefore 
facilitates the liberation by shock of the electron itself. 
If the atom has one single satellite electron, certainly 
it will act in this manner, because it will be para¬ 
magnetic according to the accepted theory. And the 
behaviour of the air, which was the gas experimented 
upon by me, is paramagnetic. 

Hence no one can succeed in understanding what 
the question propounded by the reviewer means: 
“ How Prof. Righi arrives at a result so directly con¬ 
trary (?) to that on which Langevin’s theory of dia¬ 
magnetism is based? According to the.new' theory, 
all atoms must be paramagnetic.” As if I had. de¬ 
clared that I had obtained my results by experimenting, 
not only on air, but also on diamagnetic gases,, it 
being granted that for the latter that objection 
would have a serious value. It is well to direct 
attention to the fact that the reviewer seems to 
believe that a diamagnetic substance orientates itself, 
and In a sense opposite to a paramagnetic, in a 
uniform field. 

It is a method of polemic, unhappily sometimes 
adopted (although rarely in scientific questions), this 
of combating assertions which were not made; un¬ 
fortunately, such a method can leave an unfavourable, 
although unjust, impression on the great majority of 
readers. 
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Furthermore, if (and this is not at present the case) 
there should some day be presented any facts 'con¬ 
travening the theory of Langevin, it need not be 
necessary to choose between this and another theory; 
so long the nature of the connections, in virtue of 
which the tendency of the trajectory of an electron 
to orient _ itself in a given manner influences the 
orientation of the entire atom, remain still indeter¬ 
minate. 

I refrain from noticing the final hint on the typo¬ 
graphical quality of my book. It is not clear whether 
this constitutes an unjust estimate of the sacrifices 
undergone by my country during the recent war—in 
.which case I should protest with all my soul—or 
whether it is nothing but a witticism in somewhat 
questionable taste, intended to raise a contrast between 
the external aspect of the book and its contents—in 
which case I would leave the judgment to readers of 
Nature. Augusto Righi. 

Bologna (Italy), April, 1919. 


I am certainly sorry that Prof. Righi should regard 
my review as of “exceptional severity.” It is true, 
of course, that more space is occupied in it by 
criticism than by the expression of approval; but this 
is simply due to the fact, familiar to every reviewer, 
that while the good features of a work can often be 
described in a single sentence, many sentences are 
usually necessary to explain why a less favourable 
view is taken of other features. It was not my inten¬ 
tion to imply that the book is without value, and I 
cannot help "thinking that Prof. Righi has—uninten¬ 
tionally, of course—adopted the practice %vhich he 
deprecates of “ combating assertions which were not 
made.” 

I am not at all “unwilling to take into considera¬ 
tion the fact that the book was written with the pur¬ 
pose of co-ordinating very numerous new experiments.” 
1 stated, and I repeat, that Prof. Righi “has. recorded 
a large number of interesting and suggestive facts, 
which deserve the close attention of ail students of 
physics.” What more could I say, unless I proceeded 
to give an account of these facts-—a task which is 
entirely unnecessary and obviously impossible in any 
reasonable space ? Again, when I said that ‘ this 
matter has been discussed less. thoroughly ...” I 
“ intended to convey " nothing but a bare statement 
of fact which provided a reason for the choice of one 
portion of the work rather than another for more 
detailed discussion. So far as I can ascertain by an 
examination of the literature, there are much fewer 
papers dealing with Prof. Righi’s theory of magneto- 
ionisation than with his theory of magnetic rays.. If 
I have overlooked some of the literature, I apologise; 
but if I have not, it is not my fault that one of the 
theories has received more attention than another. 

No useful purpose'would be served by.a further 
elaboration of my criticism of Prof. Righi’s .theory. 
A reviewer is surelv not only entitled, but in duty 
bound, to record his difference of opinion from the 
author on anv matter which is essential to the work 
reviewed; in doing so he does not condemn the author, 
but merely invites those interested in the matter, to 
read the work and to judge between the conflicting 
opinions. Prof. Righi has expressed his opinion in 
his book, and I have indicated mine very briefly in 
my review; if there is to be further discussion, it had 
better take place in the normal manner in technical 
journals. 

But perhaps I may add a few words in further 
explanation of my reference to Prof. Langevin s 
theory- According to that theory, when a revolving 
electron is introduced into a magnetic field, the radius 
of the orbit is unchanged, but the angular velocity is 
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altered in such a manner that the change in magnetic 
field due to the electron is opposed in direction to the 
magnetic field in which it is placed. The orbit thus 
behaves like a diamagnetic body, and on this fact is 
based Prof. Langevin’s theory of the fact that in weak 
fields most bodies are diamagnetic. On the other 
hand, if I understand rightly, according to Prof. Righi 
the effect of introducing the orbit into the magnetic 
field is to change the radius, but not the angular 
velocity, and in such a manner that the change in the 
field due to the orbit is in the same direction as that 
of the field in which it is placed. The orbit behaves 
like a paramagnetic bod}', and it would seem to follow 
that all bodies should be paramagnetic. The two 
views are irreconcilable, and—again unless I have 
misunderstood Prof. Righi—either he or Prof. Lange- 
vin must be wrong. I suggested that if he thinks 
Prof. Langevin is wrong, he should have explained 
why he thinks so; or if be thinks his view is not in¬ 
consistent with that of Prof. Langevin, he should 
have told us how he removes the apparent incon¬ 
sistency. 

Tn self-defence, perhaps I may add that I do not 
think that a diamagnetic body orientates itself in a 
qniform field, and that I never suggested in any way 
that I thought so. 

I must refrain (in the same manner as Prof. Righi) 
from noticing his last paragraph. I cannot imagine 
why he should read into' my words such implications. 
I meant nothing but that the style of the book was 
admirable, that it was very' refreshing to see a well- 
produced book once more, but that, in my opinion, 
the excellence of the production did not compensate 
for the absence of an index. 

And as for mv anonymity, I venture to believe that 
most English physicists would identify me from my 
initials; at any rate, they would recognise that 
the writer was not one of the small and distinguished 
band who could claim scientific precedence of Prof. 
Righi. But in order that any doubts as to my com¬ 
petence or incompetence may be removed, I beg leave 
now to sign mvself Norman R. Campbf.ll. 

Kettlewell, May 1919. 


The Collection and Presentation of Public Statistics. 

It is a matter of common knowledge to all who 
have had occasion to use official statistics, whether 
published or Departmental, that the national and 
Imperial equipment for obtaining and publishing 
statistical data is very imperfect in its scope and 
inadequate in its machinery. 

Further, the efforts made are Departmental, are 
under no common controlling or directing authority, 
and suffer very gravely from lack of co-ordination. 

There is no need to adduce proofs of these state¬ 
ments, or to enumerate the various efforts, fruitless 
in the main, which have hitherto been made to remedy 
these defects. 

The council of the Royal Statistical Society has 
appointed a special committee to deal with the sub¬ 
ject in the belief that the time is now ripe for a new 
movement in the direction of reform, and that the 
consciousness of the existing defects is present to the 
minds of bis Majesty’s Ministers, Members of Parfia- 
ment, and Civil Servants, as well .as to others in¬ 
terested in statistics. 

It is proposed to petition his Majesty’s Government 
to set up a Parliamentary Committee to examine the 
whole question of the collection and presentation of 
public statistics, and to report on means of improve¬ 
ment. It is believed that* this method of procedure 
is more likely to be effective than the pressing of 
specific proposals on> his Majesty’s Ministers. 
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The officers of the local government and other 
public bodies, as well as of scientific societies, are 
being invited to bring the matter at once before their 
councils. Moreover, publicists and others who are 
known to be interested are being approached directly. 

We ask the courtesy of your columns to lend sup¬ 
port to this movement, and we invite your readers to 
help with their influence and signatures. The council 
will be glad if all who are disposed to sign such a 
petition would communicate with the Secretary, 
Official Statistics Committee, Royal Statistical 
Society, 9 Adelphi Terrace, W.C.2. A copy of the 
petition will then in due course be sent to them for 
signature. Geoffrey Drage, 

Chairman, Official Statistics Committee. 

Royal Statistical Society, 9 Adelphi Terrace, 
Strand, London, W.C.2, July 10. 


THE FISHERIES AND SCIENTIFIC 
RESEARCH. 

T HERE has been quite unexpected confusion 
of counsel with regard to post-war reorgan¬ 
isation of the fishing industry. The collapse of 
the German submarine campaign about the middle 
of last year left everyone grateful to the fishermen 
and wondering w'hat ought to be done for them 
in the future. That feeling “created an atmo¬ 
sphere,” and a number of inquiries began. First 
of all, the English trawler owners anticipated the 
end of hostilities, and had a scheme of recon¬ 
struction ready by the time the Armistice had 
been granted. This attracted the attention of 
Lord Ernie, but did not succeed in impressing 
the War Cabinet (who had by then “other fish 
to fry ”). The Scottish Steam Drifters’ Associa¬ 
tion was equally ready with its scheme, and about 
the same time appeared the report of the Haldane 
Committee on the Machinery of Government, with 
its proposals for the creation of a State Depart¬ 
ment of Research, which was to take account of 
fisheries. Next came an inquiry by a committee 
of the British Science Guild,' and then the delibera¬ 
tions of the National Sea Fisheries Protection 
Association (w'hich are still going on). The sub¬ 
committees of the association began to prepare 
proposals for scientific research, education, and 
codification of the law. Following that, the 
Development: Commissioners appointed a com¬ 
mittee to advise them as to the best way in which 
research could be promoted. As if all this were 
not enough, the International Research Council 
has-now arranged to meet in Brussels on July 18, 
and it is expected that interesting matters 
with relation to the exploration and fisheries of 
northern seas will be discussed. 

Meanwhile, the conditions are very much what 
were anticipated in the memorandum presented to 
Lord Ernie last year. Fish is scarce and dear in 
the retail shops, and abundant and cheap at the 
ports of landing, for the means of transport have 
largely broken down. Exporting has become 
difficult even with Government guarantees. There 
is no scientific research yet, and no simplification 
of the administrative procedure. Nothing has 
been done for the fishermen, the Admiralty scheme 
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